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THE HELLENIC CRISIS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF CONSTITUTIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Part III 

The third part of the essay on the Hellenic Crisis, 1 which has 
happily received a satisfactory solution, will deal with the incidents 
which are connected with the law of nations and inquire as to how 
far the European belligerents in their dealings with Greece, and the 
Greek Government in its relations with them, adhered to the tenets 
and usages of international law. 

The points to be here discussed are of a manifold character. 

First, it will be examined whether the serious charge made by 
the Entente Powers against Constantine, the ex-King of the Hellenes, 2 
that he violated the obligations arising out of the Treaty of Alliance 
between Greece and Serbia, by which the two states bound them- 
selves to assist each other for the defense of their respective terri- 
tories in case of attack by a third Power, and particularly by Bulgaria, 
is well founded according to the letter and spirit of the instrument of 
alliance. 

Secondly, whether the military occupation of portions of the 
territory of the Hellenic Kingdom by both sets of belligerents, the 
seizure of its war material and other public property, and particularly 
the coercive measures employed by the Entente Powers against the 
Government and people of Greece and their forcible intervention 
in the internal affairs of that country, can be justified either by reason 
of treaty stipulations or on account of the unneutral conduct of the 
then King and his government towards the Entente Allies. The 
first point to be examined is the obligation arising out of the treaty 
of alliance between Greece and Serbia. 

1 See Parts I and II in this Journal for January and April, 1917. 

2 The word "King" embodied, then, the government, because the two words 
during the short reign of that potentate — with the exception of the interval of 
the Venizelos Cabinet — were synonymous. See ibid., Parts I and II. 
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THE GRECO-SERBIAN TREATY OF ALLIANCE 

After the first Balkan War of 1912-1913 Greece and Serbia, being 
apprehensive lest their then ally Bulgaria, flushed with victory 
against the Turks and laboring under the dream of hegemony in the 
Balkan peninsula, should attack them in order to settle by the sword, 
on one hand, her territorial differences with Serbia, and on the other 
to snatch from the hands of Greece the much coveted city of 
Salonika 3 — the pearl of Macedonia — concluded in June, 1913, 
a defensive alliance in order to ward off the then impending Bulga- 
rian aggression. 

The Greco-Serbian Alliance had, strictly speaking, a double 
object: The first aim of the contracting parties was to protect them- 
selves against the expected attack of their ally Bulgaria. The 
second, which particularly concerned Serbia, was to forestall another 
danger from another Power than Bulgaria, namely, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and in such contingency to rely on Greece if attacked simul- 
taneously by the army of Tsar Ferdinand. It also concerned Greece, 
in order to insure the assistance of Serbia, in case, being attacked 
by Turkey, she had to face also a Bulgarian aggression. 

In both cases the cardinal object of Greece and Serbia was the 
preservation and consolidation of their territorial acquisitions made 
in consequence of the war with Turkey which were then in their 
actual possession or military occupation. The dual alliance is 
embodied in two diplomatic instruments, namely, the Treaty of 
Alliance proper and the Military Convention, 4 both bearing the date 
of May 19, 1913 (Old Style), namely, June 1, 1913. 

The preamble of the Treaty of Alliance sets forth in an abstract 
manner the reason which actuated the contracting parties to con- 
clude an alliance, namely, that they consider it "a duty to look after 

3 This apprehension became a conviction after the sudden attack in the be- 
ginning of May, 1913, of the Bulgarians against the Greek troops stationed at Mount 
Panghaion in eastern Macedonia. 

See Greek White Book, Document No. 5. English translation in Supplement 
to this Journal, p. 101. 

4 English translation of texts, Greek White Book, Docs. Nos. 2 and 4, in 
Supplement to this Journal, pp. 89, 96. 
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the security of their people and the tranquillity of their kingdoms" 
and furthermore a "firm desire to preserve a permanent peace in the 
Balkan peninsula." The two allies distinctly declare that their 
agreement is of a purely defensive character and therefore promise 
each other never to give to it "an offensive character." 

After this preliminary explanation, the two contracting parties 
agree to guarantee "mutually their possessions" and to afford assist- 
ance to each other with all their armed forces in case one of them is 
"attacked without any provocation on its part." Furthermore, 
in anticipation of trouble with Bulgaria as to the division of the 
territories conquered from Turkey, the two contracting parties agree 
"not to come to a separate understanding with Bulgaria," "to afford 
each other a constant assistance," and to "act always together sup- 
porting mutually their territorial claims." 

One of the most important provisions of the treaty is that dealing 
with the determination of the two parties to have a common bound- 
ary line, an arrangement objectionable both to Austria and to Bul- 
garia. After these declarations, the boundary lines which were to 
separate the three states, namely, Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria, are 
minutely fixed "on the basis of the principle of actual possession and 
the equilibrium between the three states." 

By the fifth article, the contracting parties, after providing for 
reference to mediation or arbitration of their contingent differences 
with Bulgaria in regard to the delimitation of their respective 
boundaries, agree that in case "Bulgaria should refuse to accept this 
manner of peaceful settlement" and "assume a menacing attitude 
against one of the two Kingdoms " or "attempt to impose her claims 
by force," the two allies bind themselves solemnly to afford assist- 
ance to each other with all their forces. They further agree by 
Article 6 to conclude a military convention "for the preparation and 
securing of the military measures of defense" of the two countries. 

After referring to some other features of the treaty, with which 
we are not here concerned, the contracting parties agree that the 
instrument will have binding force for ten years, and according to the 
terms provided for in Article 10, it can not be denounced before the 
expiration of this period. 
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The second instrument, namely, the Military Convention, deals 
specifically with the contingencies in which the casus foederis of the 
alliance would arise, the number of troops to be furnished in such 
a case by each contracting party, the manner in which the military 
operations should be conducted by the allied armies, and furthermore 
refers to the benevolent neutrality to be maintained by one of the 
parties in case the other declares war against Bulgaria or another 
Power. 5 By a special provision (Article 7), a delimitation of their 
respective boundaries is made, assigning to each party certain ter- 
ritories, and by other clauses various other questions pertaining to 
military operations, armistice, revictualing, commandeering, the war 
booty, sanitary and other matters, are dealt with in some detail 
(Articles 8-11). It is further stipulated that the duration of the 
Military Convention depends upon that of the Treaty of Alliance 
and that therefore the former shall continue to be in force "as long 
as the alliance between Greece and Serbia, of which it forms a com- 
plement, remains in force." (Article 12.) 

The first aim of the alliance, namely, that regarding the ward- 
ing off of the implied Bulgarian attack, is covered by the general 
provisions of Article 1 of the Treaty of Alliance, and specifically 
by Articles 1 and 4 of the Military Convention. In fact while 
Article 1 of the treaty deals with the obligation of the contracting 
parties to afford each other military assistance in case one of them 
is attacked without provocation on its part, Articles 1 and 4 of 
the convention mention distinctly Bulgaria. Thus, by Article 1 of 
the latter instrument, "in case of a sudden attack by considerable 
forces — at least two divisions — of the Bulgarian army against the 
Hellenic or Serbian army," the contracting parties " promise to each 
other mutual military support, Greece with all her land and sea 
forces, and Serbia with all her land forces." But Article 4 also of 
the convention is not less explicit when it foresees the contingency 
of an attack by Bulgaria, while one of the two allies is "found in 
the necessity of defending" itself "against an attack of a Power 
other than Bulgaria." 

6 English translation of texts, Greek White Book, Doc. No. 4, Supplement, 
p. 96. 
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The second aim sought by the alliance, namely, the protection 
from aggression of another Power than Bulgaria, is provided for by 
the general terms of Article 1 of the treaty, and is particularly dealt 
with in two articles of the Military Convention. Thus, Article 1 
(of the convention) deals with the case of war "between one of the 
Allied States and a third Power" and Article 4 (of the same instru- 
ment) refers to the case of either contracting party defending itself 
against an attack of a Power other than Bulgaria. In both cases 
Greece and Serbia are under the obligation to afford military assist- 
ance to each other. 

It should be noted that, although according to the letter of the 
Military Convention (Article 1) both parties are bound to assist 
each other if attacked by a third Power, still the tendency of the 
Greek Government has been to consider that the obligation of the 
mutual aid depended on the participation also of Bulgaria in such 
a conflict and taking the offensive against one of the contracting 
parties; that, therefore, either of them could remain neutral in the 
absence of the latter contingency. 6 

That the object of these agreements between Greece and Serbia 
was the preservation of their territorial acquisitions during the war 
with Turkey, and generally their actual possessions, is evident from 
the express terms of Article 1 of the Treaty of Alliance, where it is 
distinctly stated that the "high contracting parties agree expressly 
to a mutual guarantee of their possessions." Besides, the general 
tenor and spirit of both instruments show that that was the pre- 
dominant character of their agreements, the other obligations being 
a corollary or supplementary arrangement for the benefit of both 
or one of the parties. To the latter category belong the privileges 
granted by Greece to Serbia in regard to the export and import trade 
of Serbia through the port of Salonika and in some of the railway 
lines in Greek Macedonia. 7 

6 Speech of Mr. Venizelos in the BouM on October 4, 1915, in supplement to 
Patris, pp. 8, 9. 

7 It should be noted that there was always a friendly feeling between the 
Serbians and Greeks (unlike that between the latter and the Bulgarians) long 
before the existence of the Serbian and Greek states, as is attested by the history 
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Such are the general terms of the Treaty of Alliance and the 
Military Convention concluded between Greece and Serbia in June, 
1913, about a month previous to the outbreak of the second Balkan 
War of 1913. 

The casus foederis arose for the first time when, on June 29, 1913, 
the Bulgarian army began simultaneously the invasion of the territories 
then under the military occupation of Greece and Serbia, ceded by 
Turkey to the three allies, namely to Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria, 
by the Treaty of Peace of London of May 30, 1913. The provisions 
both of the Treaty of Alliance and the Military Convention were 
then fully carried out by both contracting parties, resulting in the 
defeat of Bulgaria and the signature of the Treaty of Bucharest of 
August 10, 1913. 

During the course of the present world war the interpretation 
or construction to be given to these diplomatic documents became 
the bone of contention between Constantine, the former "constitu- 
tional" King of the Hellenes, and Mr. Venizelos, the leader of the 
Liberal Party of Greece. The one, namely, the then King (and his 
nominees), contended that the words "third Power" contained in 
the Military Convention referred exclusively to a Balkan state and 
not to any other Power; and consequently that the alliance is of a 
restrictive character, having in view a Balkan and not a European 

of both countries. As a matter of fact, had it not been for the murder of the 
Serbian hero, Kara George, in 1817, the ancestor of the present King Peter, the 
Serbian people at that time would have probably participated in the war 
against Turkey, during the war of Greek Independence, as an agreement had 
been reached at Bucharest between Kara George and the agents of the Greek 
revolutionary committee in that city. (I. Paparregopoulos, Istoria tou Hellenikou 
Elhnous, 1887, Vol. V. pp. 698-699.) 

In 1867 an offensive and defensive alliance was concluded between Greece 
and Serbia with the view of waging war against Turkey in order to liberate from 
the Ottoman yoke some of the Turkish provinces inhabited by Serbians and Greeks, 
but the plan was not carried out on account of the military weakness of both 
states. (O. Popovic in New Europe, No. 22, March 15, 1917, p. 267.) 

This friendly feeling was continued and maintained not only between the 
governments and people of Greece and Serbia proper, but also between the 
Serbians and Greeks in the Macedonian provinces of Turkey, where during all 
the troublesome times of that unhappy country, they lived in perfect amity and 
peace. 
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war. 8 The other, 9 namely, Mr. Venizelos, and the great majority 
of the nation (the result of the elections of June, 1915, at- 
testing this fact) asserted that the "third Power" there referred 
to meant any Power, and particularly Bulgaria; that the declaration 
of war by the latter Power against Serbia left no doubt whatever 
about the casus foederis, which is expressly provided for in the 
instruments; and that, therefore, it was the duty of Greece to carry 
out her treaty obligations and to come to the assistance of Serbia 
with all her military and naval forces when the latter was attacked 
by Bulgaria while she was engaged in a war with Austria-Hungary. 
As, after the signature of the Treaty of Bucharest, the defensive 
alliance between Greece and Serbia continued to be in full force, 
the Serbian Government, on the eve of the invasion of her territory 
by the Austro-Hungarian troops, namely, on July 25, 1914, inquired 
of the Greek Government whether it could count on the armed 
forces of Greece, first, in case Serbia was attacked by Austria, and 
secondly, in case she was attacked by Bulgaria. 10 When this ques- 
tion was put to the Greek Government, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Venizelos, was absent from Athens, and the then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Greece, Mr. G. Streit, who played such a prominent part 
in the recent events as the confidential adviser of Constantine, after 
obtaining by telegram Mr. Venizelos's view, 11 instructed the Greek 
Minister at Belgrade to declare to the Serbian Government that 

8 See interview of the London Times correspondent with Constantine in Times 
of December 7, 1915; also, "apology" of his brother Nicholas on the same sub- 
ject in the Temps of February 20, 1916, and in the Daily Telegraph of April 7, 1916. 

9 Mr. Venizelos has repeatedly admitted the binding character of the alliance 
upon Greece in the present war. See particularly his interviews with the London 
Times correspondent in the Times, December 11, 1915, and November 21, 1916; 
with the editor of Elevtheros Typos quoted by the Daily Telegraph and the Morning 
Post, November 7, 1916; his speeches in the Boule, October 4, 1915, in supplement 
to Patris, pp. 7 et seq., and August 27, 1917, published in the original in supplement 
to Patris, Eleutheros Typos, Hestia, Ethnos, and Drassis, pp. 83, et seq., and in French 
entitled Cinq Ans d'Histoire Grecque, 1912-1917, by Leon Maccas, pp. 1 et seq.; 
also speech to the Athenians on January 4, 1918, in National Herald (Greek news- 
paper of New York) of February 24, 1918; see also Keryx, No. 4 (Mr. Venizelos's 
mouthpiece), March 27 (o.s.) 1916, and numerous other instances. 

10 Greek White Book, Doc. No. 12, Supplement, p. 109. 

11 Ibid., Doc. No. 14, Supplement, p. 111. 
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independently of the obligations resulting from the alliance between 
the two countries, as the independence and the territorial integrity 
of Serbia "constituted an essential factor of the Balkan equiUbrium 
established by the Treaty of Bucharest, to the maintenance of which 
Greece was firmly and resolutely attached, it was sufficient to sug- 
gest to the Hellenic Government the resolution which it should adopt, 
at least for the present, in order to aid in the most effective manner 
the friendly and allied nation." 

"The Royal Government," continued the Greek Minister, "has the 
conviction that it fully fulfills its duty as a friend and ally ... by 
maintaining towards Serbia a most benevolent neutrality and by being 
ready to repel any attack against Serbia on the part of Bulgaria." 

Furthermore, he said that the participation of Greece in the 
war at that time, far from being useful to Serbia, would in fact 
be very prejudicial, inasmuch as, in such a case, Greece could offer 
to her ally but very feeble forces in comparison with those of 
Austria-Hungary and would at the same time make Salonika, the 
only open port for the revictualing of Serbia and furnishing of sup- 
plies, the target of Austrian attacks; and in fine, that the entrance 
of Greece into the war at that time would weaken her armed forces, 
which ought to be maintained intact for the common interests of 
Greece and Serbia in order to repel a Bulgarian aggression, which 
Greece was ready to do. 12 

12 See Greek White Book, telegram of July 20, 1914, containing instruc- 
tions from Mr. Streit to Mr. Alexandropoulos, Minister of Greece at Belgrade, 
Doc. No. 18, Supplement, p. 114. For further evidence that Greece was firmly 
committed to this policy, see declaration of Mr. Streit, Minister 'for Foreign 
Affairs of Greece, to Charge 1 d' Affaires of Germany at Athens, in telegram of 
July 11, 1914, (o.s.) ibid., Doc. No. 11, Supplement, p. 108; also, declaration 
of Mr. Theotoky, Minister of Greece at Berlin, to Von Jagow, then Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Germany, in telegram of July 12, 1914, ibid., Doc. No. 13, 
Supplement, p. 110; telegram of July 15, 1914, of Mr. Streit to Mr. Theotoky, 
ibid., Doc. No. 16, Supplement, p. 112; telegraphic circular of August 31, 1914, 
containing declaration of Mr. Venizelos to the Minister of Germany at Athena, 
ibid., Doc. No. 26, Supplement, p. 121; communique 1 of the Gounaris Cabinet in 
Greece of February 25, 1915, declaring that Greece will carry out her treaty, 
obligations, ibid., Doc. No. 28, Supplement, p. 123; telegram of February 28, 1915, 
from Mr. Zographos, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the latter Cabinet, to 
Mr. Alexandropoulos, Minister at Belgrade, instructing him to assure Serbia 
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Mr. Venizelos, on his return to Athens in August, 1914, having 
discovered that Mr. Streit was following secretly an entirely pro- 
German policy, compelled him to resign and assumed himself the 
duties of the Foreign Office. Therefore, on August 21, 1915, he 
sent a circular to the Ministers of Greece accredited to the Entente 
Powers, instructing them to repeat the declaration he had already 
made to the German Minister at Athens, namely, that "it would 
be impossible for Greece to be an indifferent spectator in an attack 
by Turkey and Bulgaria against Serbia and that, besides, her in- 
terests, her obligations of alliance oblige her to hasten to the defense 
of Serbia" in case the latter was attacked. 13 

The Serbian Government, after receiving the reply to her note 
of July 25, 1914, seemed to be satisfied with the explanations given 
by the Greek Government in regard to the policy to be followed by 
Greece in the war, and declared that the assistance promised by the 
Greek Government, as outlined in the note, corresponded entirely 
with the treaty obligations of that country. 14 

This line of conduct by Greece at that time not only did not 
embitter the relations between the two allies, but, on the contrary, 
as the result showed, it proved to be the best policy to be followed 
under the circumstances, inasmuch as the Greek Government helped 

that Greece is attached faithfully to the Treaty of Alliance, ibid., Doc. No. 29, 
Supplement, p. 123; telegraphic circular of July 20, 1915, sent by Mr. Gounaris, 
then Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the Greek legations of both 
the Entente and Central Powers, ibid., Doc. No. 31, Supplement, p. 124; telegram 
of August 21, 1915, by Mr. Venizelos, then Prime Minister, to Mr. Theotoky, 
Minister at Berlin, ibid., Doc. No. 32, Supplement, p. 125. 

On October 18, 1914, Mr. Theotoky, the Minister of Greece at Berlin, in a 
dispatch to Mr. Venizelos, gave an account of an interview he had with Mr. Zim- 
mermann, then Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs of Germany, who advised 
Greece not to intervene in the war even if Bulgaria attacked Serbia. In reply to 
the observation of Mr. Theotoky that Greece was bound to Serbia by a treaty 
of alliance, Mr. Zimmermann, in imitation of Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg's 
famous expression "scrap of paper," told the Greek Minister that treaties had 
very little value at the present time. Ibid., Doc. No. 27, Supplement, p. 122. 

13 Ibid., telegraphic circular dated August 31, 1914, to the Ministers of Greece, 
accredited to the Entente Powers and to Roumania, Doc. No. 26, Supplement, p. 121. 

14 See speech of Mr. Venizelos of October 4, 1914, in supplement to Patris, 
pp. 9-10; also "Greece in Her True Light," speeches of Mr. Venizelos translated 
by Mr. Socrates A. Xanthaky and Nicholas G. Sakellarios, pp. 49 et seq. 
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her ally Serbia in a very effectual manner by keeping intact the 
communications between that country and the Mediterranean Sea. 
In fact, had it not been for these facilities, namely, the transporta- 
tion from Salonika over the Greek railways in Macedonia of the 
war material and other supplies furnished to Serbia by the Entente 
Powers, it is very doubtful, whether the Serbian army, notwith- 
standing the extraordinary valor which it displayed, could have 
withstood the first and second onrush of the Austro-Hungarian 
troops into Serbia. When, coupled with that, one considers the 
other no less valuable assistance given to Serbia by Greece, namely, 
of preventing Bulgaria from attacking Serbia by the threat that 
the Greek Government would, in such a contingency, carry out her 
treaty obligations towards Serbia and repel any Bulgarian aggres- 
sion, it may be fairly said that in the beginning of the European 
War, Greece, then guided by Mr. Venizelos, kept faith with her 
promises arising out of the dual alliance. Without depreciating the 
bravery of the Serbian army, it should be conceded that these two 
factors contributed largely to the crushing defeat of the Austro- 
Hungarian troops and their expulsion from the Serbian territory 
during the early part of the war. 16 

Serbia then, after expelling the invading Austro-Hungarians from 
her territory and attempting unsuccessfully to carry on war operations 
in enemy territory, was compelled to remain for some tune inactive, 
not so much for the purpose of recuperating her forces as in order 
to combat another not less deadly enemy, namely, the typhus 
fever, which, in a short space of time, made fearful, ravages amongst 
her gallant troops and people generally. The country had hardly 
recovered from this fearful disease when an Austro-German army 
began again to invade Serbian territory. It was at that time 
(August, 1915) that sinister rumors began to circulate that Bulgaria 
would also attack Serbia, having already obtained territorial con- 
cessions from Turkey. The Prime Minister of Greece was again 
Mr. Venizelos, his party having carried the elections of June, 1915. 16 

16 See on this point, view of a British correspondent in " Light on the Balkan 
Darkness" by W. H. Crawfurd Price, p. 19. 

16 See this Journal, Vol. 11, No. 1, January, 1917, pp. 68-69. 
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It was then again that the Greek Government promised to keep 
faith with her ally, Serbia. 17 The stand taken at that time by 
Mr. Venizelos and his Cabinet on this question was subsequently 
explained by him in the Boine on October 4, 1915. 18 

While the Greek Government was officially giving such assur- 
ances to Serbia and to the Entente Powers, German diplomacy and 
propaganda (which seem to be interwoven) were undermining, with 
the connivance and assistance, as it is now proved, of Constantine 
and his spouse Sophie, Greek public opinion. Again, while, on one 
hand, Greece was officially pledging herself to come to the assist- 
ance of Serbia if attacked by Bulgaria, the King of the "Hellenes" 
was assuring his brother-in-law Emperor William, and through him 
Bulgaria, that Greece would not stir or move her finger if the Bul- 
garians took a fancy to invade the territory of Serbia. In fact, as 
early as July 17, 1915, the Minister of Greece at Bucharest had 
informed his government (the Gounaris Cabinet) that Germany had 
categorically assured Bulgaria that Greece would remain neutral 
even if Bulgaria attacked Serbia. 19 

Towards the end of September, 1915, Greece was brought face 
to face with the question of war or peace. Everything now indicated 
that Bulgaria was about to join the Central Powers. The loan 
made at the time by Germany to Bulgaria confirmed these rumors. 
While the Cabinet of Mr. Venizelos, with the support of the great 
majority of the representatives of the nation elected a few months 
before on the clear issue of carrying out or not the treaty obligations 
towards Serbia, was in favor of armed intervention in case Bulgaria 
attacked Serbia, the King and his pro-German tools were moving, 
so to speak, heaven and earth in order to prevent Greece from ful- 
filling her pledge towards her ally. 

During the interval between the resignation of the Venizelos 
Cabinet in March, 1915, and its assumption again of power in 
August, 1915, Constantine and Sophie, with the help of the German 
propaganda, carried out the nefarious work of the corruption of the 

17 Greek White Book, Doc. No. 26, above quoted. 

18 Supplement to Patris, pp. 9 et seq. 

19 Greek White Book, Doc. No. 30, Supplement, p. 124. 
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Greek press, of various public officers, both civil and military, and 
of persons in every strata of society in order to attain their end, 
namely, to place no impediment in the triumph of the German arms 
and, if possible, even to give them effectual aid. 

The King of the "Hellenes" did not in the least scruple to sacri- 
fice the interests of the country of which he was the supreme head, 
in favor of the Hohenzollern family and of Germany. 20 

The final clash between two principles, the one adhering to the 
sanctity of treaty obligations and the other discarding them as use- 
less verbiage, came to an end on October 5, 1915, 2X when Greece 
violated her sacred covenant with Serbia. The die was now cast 
and Constantine brushed aside both the constitution and the treaty, 
throwing them into the royal waste-basket. After the fall of Mr. 
Venizelos on that date, the King, divesting himself of all constitu- 
tional restrictions, assumed full control of both the internal and 
external relations of the country, and his pliant Prime Minister, 
Mr. Zaimis, who had succeeded Mr. Venizelos, declared to Serbia, 
on the eve of the invasion of her territory by the Bulgarian army, 
that the Treaty of Alliance between the two countries had a Balkan 
character and that therefore Greece was not bound to assist her 
ally because the latter was involved in a European war. 

The reasons for the nonfulfillment of her treaty obligations by 
Greece, or better the interpretation given to its provisions by the 
nominee of the King, are given fully in a state document issued from 
the Foreign Office of Greece on October 11, 1915. 22 In a telegram 
sent by the Greek Prime Minister, Mr. Zaimis, who also held the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs, to the Minister of Greece at Belgrade, 
the latter was instructed to declare to the Serbian Government 
that Greece could not accede to its demand and come to the assist- 
ance of Serbia if she was attacked by Bulgaria because, according to 
the view of the Greek Cabinet, the casus foederis would not arise 
in such a case. 

20 The deciphered telegrams discovered in Athens after Constantine's depar- 
ture leave no doubt about his guilt. 

21 See this Journal, Vol. 11, No. 1, January, 1917, p. 69. 

22 Greek White Book, Doc. No. 34, Supplement, p. 126 
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The first contention of the Greek Minister was that the Treaty 
of Alliance, which was concluded for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining an equilibrium of forces between the states of the 
pBalkan] Peninsula had, "according to the very preamble of the 
treaty," "a purely Balkan character" not imposing in the least an 
obligation upon Greece to assist Serbia in case of a general war, 
and that notwithstanding the generality of the terms of Article 1, 
both this instrument and the Military Convention prove that the 
contracting parties had in view the presupposition of a single-handed 
attack by Bulgaria against one of them. 

It was further argued that Article 4 of the Military Convention 
confirmed this construction, inasmuch as having been inserted there in 
order to limit the aid of one of the allies who would have been 
already occupied elsewhere, it foresees as a casus foederis only the 
attack of Bulgaria against one of them, and that nowhere is any 
mention made of a combined attack of two or more Powers; that, 
on the contrary, notwithstanding the generality of Article 1 of 
the Military Convention, it is restricted to the supposition of war 
between one of the allied states and only one other Power; that 
besides, according to Mr. Zaimis, "it would have been an act of 
foolish conceit" for the allies to agree in the contingency of war by 
one of them with many Powers at the same time "to the grant of an 
evidently feeble and ridiculous assistance of the military forces of 
the other party." The royal nominee said furthermore that such 
was then exactly the case; that if Bulgaria attacked Serbia, she 
would do so by virtue of an agreement and in conjunction with the 
Central Powers and Turkey, which would constitute an incident of 
a European war; that Serbia herself recognized this character of the 
attack by breaking her diplomatic relations with Bulgaria and inviting 
the Entente Powers to assist her "without previously coming to an 
understanding with Greece, her Balkan ally." It was therefore evi- 
dent, continued the document, "that we (the Greek Government) 
[in such a case] find ourselves outside the provisions as well as the 
spirit of our alliance." 23 

The note, after emphasizing the conviction of the Greek Govern- 
28 Greek White Book, Doc. No. 34, Supplement, p. 126. 
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ment that by the stand it had taken in the matter it had furthered 
not only the interests of Greece, but also those of Serbia, because in 
that manner it could preserve intact its forces and the freedom of 
communication with Serbia, concluded by reiterating that Greece was 
always ready to face the Bulgarian danger even when it presented 
itself during the present war, "although Serbia was already struggling 
with two great Powers, but that Greece had always in view a Bul- 
garian attack undertaken separately, even in connection with the 
other hostilities against Serbia; but that the hypothesis of an attack 
concerted with other Powers was and ought to be outside their 
anticipations." 

It is difficult to follow the trend of the thoughts of Constantine's 
Minister or to understand how his argument can be conciliated with 
the assurance that the Greek Government was ready to face the 
Bulgarian danger. In plain words, the Greek Government admitted 
that the casus foederis would arise if Bulgaria attacked Serbia when 
the latter was at war with two great Powers, namely, Austria-Hungary 
and Germany. But the Premier of Constantine argued that Greece 
was bound to assist Serbia in a war with two great Powers only 
in case she was attacked by Bulgaria acting alone and not in 
combination with the attack by these Powers. 

The Serbian Government, on receiving this reply from its ally, 
communicated its views on the subject and insisted that in case of 
a Bulgarian aggression against Serbia the casus foederis would 
arise. The Serbian Minister for Foreign Affairs pointed out to the 
Greek Government that both the spirit of the Treaty of Affiance, 
which guaranteed the territorial integrity of the contracting parties 
in case of aggression, and the text, in which no mention whatever is 
made that the treaty ceases to have a binding force if Bulgaria is 
allied with another Power, prove that Greece is bound to assist 
Serbia, if the latter, without provocation on her part, is attacked by 
Bulgaria or another Power; that in the view of the Serbian Govern- 
ment the aim of Bulgaria was to dispossess Serbia of the territories 
she acquired through the Treaties of London and Bucharest and also 
to prevent Serbia and Greece from having contiguous boundaries; 
that the object of the alliance is the assurance of the situation 
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created after the Balkan Wars and that the treaty aims at the 
integrity of the territories of the two allies; that Article 1 does not 
state that Serbia and Greece should be attacked by only one enemy 
and not by many, but speaks generally of an attack without fixing 
the number of the attacking Powers: that to adopt the Greek con- 
tention would mean that the allies had wished to insure themselves 
"from the lesser but not from the greater danger." 

As to the argument that Serbia broke off her diplomatic rela- 
tions with Bulgaria without consulting Greece, the Serbian Foreign 
Minister pointed out that Serbia had no choice on account of the 
aggressive attitude of Bulgaria and that, besides, Greece herself had 
mobilized her army without consulting Serbia. 

Answering the other contention of the Greek Government that 
the treaty had not in view a combined attack by Bulgaria and other 
belligerents against Serbia, the Serbian Minister said that, according 
to the statement of the Greek Government, the latter admitted that 
Greece should participate in the war against Bulgaria if other Powers 
attack Serbia simultaneously with Bulgaria, but not if they com- 
bined to do so together, which from the military point of view was 
the same; that in either case, namely, whether the adversaries of 
Serbia were allies or not, she is bound to carry on the war on two 
fronts and the military difficulties for Greece would have been the 
same. The Serbian Government, in concluding, drew the attention 
of the Greek Government to the fact that Greece had repeatedly 
given to Serbia the assurance that she would intervene, under the 
reservation only that Bulgaria should attack first. The note con- 
cluded by making a final appeal to Greece to come immediately to 
the aid of her ally. 24 

Having reviewed the diplomatic contentions concerning the dual 
alliance, it may be pertinent to examine whether the point of view 
of the Government of Constantine as to the treaty obligations of 
Greece were well founded and justified her in refusing her aid to 
Serbia when the latter became involved in the present war. 

In order to pass upon this question, it is necessary to inquire into 
the circumstances under which the contracting parties entered into 
u Greek White Book, Doc. No. 38 t Supplement, p. 130. 
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the alliance and the reasons which impelled them to league them- 
selves against Bulgaria. 

After the first Balkan War, Mr. Venizelos, with his usual far- 
sightedness, foreseeing an aggressive movement on the part of 
Bulgaria, sounded the Serbian Government as to whether, in view 
of the menacing attitude of their ally, i.e., Bulgaria, Serbia would 
be willing to conclude a defensive alliance with Greece in order to 
ward off the then impending Bulgarian danger. This suggestion 
having been favorably received by Mr. Pachitch, the Serbian Pre- 
mier, negotiations were carried on for some time through their re- 
spective governments looking to a definite agreement to that effect. 
A hitch, however, occurred during the negotiations because the Ser- 
bian Government demanded that the defensive affiance should not 
be directed against aggression on the part of Bulgaria only, but be 
also extended to include an attack from another Power, the Serbian 
Government having particularly in mind Austria-Hungary. Greece 
having demurred to that condition, Serbia positively refused to con- 
clude the alliance. The question was left in abeyance for some time, 
until the repeated attacks of the Bulgarian troops against the Greek 
outposts in Macedonia in April-May, 1913, for the mastery of cer- 
tain localities of strategical importance compelled Greece to recon- 
sider the Serbian condition. 

It is now an open secret that the Greek Government hesitated 
for some time to consent to the insertion of the words "third Power" 
in the diplomatic instrument binding the two countries in a de- 
fensive alliance, and it only acquiesced in the Serbian request on 
account of the aggressive attitude of Bulgaria. The question was 
so important that a ministerial council was held at the royal palace 
under the presidency of Constantine, when Mr. Venizelos's view fa- 
voring the immediate signature of the Treaty of Alliance was fully 
discussed and the advantages favoring the acceptance of the Ser- 
bian demand and the disadvantages against it were carefully con- 
sidered. The Premier, Mr. Venizelos, urged the conclusion of the 
alliance and the signature of the instrument as it was submitted by 
Serbia including the words "third Power" to which the Greek 
Government had formerly objected as being too general and appli- 
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cable to any Power, including Austria-Hungary. He reasoned that 
the Bulgarian danger was imminent, while that of the "third Power" 
was remote, and that in case Austria should attack Serbia, Russia 
would protect the latter country, and in that case there would be a 
European war; that in such a case Greece would not be left alone 
with Serbia; and that Greece would naturally side with the Powers 
aligned against Austria, namely England, France, and Russia. This 
view was indorsed both by the King and the ministerial council and 
the conclusion of the treaty was decided upon. Mr. Venizelos 
divulged the character of the alliance between Greece and Serbia 
and explained the circumstances under which the two contracting 
parties concluded it, in order to refute the arguments of some poli- 
ticians, who, being then in the confidence of the former King, alleged 
that the casus foederis would not arise even if Bulgaria attacked 
Serbia. This question was then and has ever since been the para- 
mount question in Greece. It came up for discussion in the Greek 
Legislature on October 4, 1915, just before the entrance of Bulgaria 
into the present war on the side of the Central Powers. Mr. Veni- 
zelos, addressing the representatives of the nation, said amongst 
other things that ever since the conclusion of the alliance he had 
never ceased to consider the obligations towards Serbia as having 
a binding force upon Greece. 

In May, 1914, when the relations between Greece and Turkey 
had reached the breaking point, the Greek Government, relying on 
the Greco-Serbian Alliance, inquired of Serbia whether Greece could 
count upon the military assistance of her ally in case she (Greece), 
being involved in war with Turkey, should be attacked by Bulgaria. 
The answer of the Serbian Government was that the country, on 
account of the two Balkan Wars, was exhausted and unprepared for 
a new conflict, and urged Greece to endeavor, by all possible means, to 
avoid war with Turkey, but that Serbia would, nevertheless, declare 
to Turkey that a Greco-Turkish war could not leave her indifferent. 
"Serbia," declared Mr. Venizelos, "in those circumstances acted as a 
sincere friend and in the spirit of her treaty obligations." 25 

25 Supplement to the newspaper Patris, speeches of Mr. Venizelos during the 
sittings of the Boule' on October 4, 1915, pp. 6, et seq; also English translation 
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When the present European War broke out Mr. Venizelos was at 
Munich on his way to Brussels to meet the Turkish plenipotentiaries 
for the settlement of the question of the iEgean Islands. He re- 
ceived a telegram from Mr. Pachitch, the Premier of Serbia, asking 
him what would be the attitude of Greece in connection with the 
war and the Treaty of Alliance with Serbia. Mr. Venizelos an- 
swered by expressing his personal opinion in the sense of the answer 
given subsequently by the Greek Government, 26 which undoubtedly 
received also the royal sanction, a fact to be noted on account of 
the subsequent conduct of Constantine in, the matter. It is also to 
be noted that the Serbian Government did not complain about the 
policy then adopted by Greece. 

Immediately after the second Balkan war (in June-August, 1913), 
Turkey, still chafing under the crushing defeat she had sustained 
from the hands of her former vassal states (Serbia and Bulgaria) and 
Greece, and bemoaning the loss of her territory in European Turkey 
and her insular possessions, was watching for an opportunity to 
snatch away from Greece the iEgean Islands near the western 
coast of Asia Minor, the possession of which the Young Turks 
declared to be indispensable to the security of Asia Minor itself. 
The principal argument of Turkey was, that as the coast of Asia 
Minor was inhabited by Greek populations, it would be dangerous 
to have Greece so near the coast for fear that the Greeks on the 
opposite coast of Ionia might revolt against the Sultan's authority. 
In short, the Ottoman Porte claimed that as it already had under 
its yoke a large Greek population on the coast of ancient Ionia, it 
was indispensable, in order to keep the latter under its misrule, to 
have also the other 150,000 Greek inhabitants residing in the islands 
along the coast. 

The view that the state possessing the mainland or coast of Asia 
Minor should also hold the islands near it was strongly impressed 
upon the Turkish Government by Germany. The views of the 
German Government on this question were openly expressed during 

of speech on "Greece in Her True Light," by Socrates A. Xanthaky and Nicholas 
G. Sakellarios, pp. 49, et seq. 

28 Greek White Book, Doc. No. 18, Supplement, p. 114. 
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Emperor William's visit at Corfu, in the spring of 1914, when the 
then German Ambassador at Constantinople, Von Wangenheim, who 
had accompanied his master, said bluntly to Mr. Streit, the then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Greece, that these islands ought to 
belong to the Power owning the opposite coast of Asia Minor. 27 

Be that as it may, Turkey at that time was preparing for a war 
of "revanche" against Greece. Hence her eagerness to acquire 
speedily two Dreadnoughts in England, which on the opening of the 
European War were fortunately taken over by the British Govern- 
ment, thus depriving Turkey of a naval force which might have been 
fatal to the interests of the Allies in the Black Sea. It was at that 
time that Mr. Venizelos inquired of the Serbian Government as to 
its probable attitude in case of war between Greece and Turkey, it 
being then the intention of Greece to declare war against that 
country before the arrival in the iEgean Sea of the Dreadnoughts 
purchased by Turkey. The answer he received has been stated 
above. 

On numerous occasions, in speeches and interviews, Mr. Venizelos 
had not ceased to declare that Greece was bound to assist Serbia in 
her struggle for life. That the binding character of the Greco- 
Serbian Treaty was recognized in Greece up to the overthrow of the 
Venizelos Cabinet in October, 1915, is proved by the official declara- 

27 See speech of Mr. Repoulis in Boul6, in supplement to Patris, etc., etc., 1917, 
p. 39; also in Cinq Am d'Histoire Grecque (speech of Mr. Repoulis in French), p. 183. 

That was evidently the reason why King Constantine and his Germanophile 
General Staff were moving heaven and earth, so to say, to persuade the people 
in Greece that it was contrary to the interests of the country to lay any claim to 
the coast of Asia Minor because under no circumstances did they wish to counter- 
act the colonial plans of the Hohenzollern family. 

The following incident, which was related to the present writer by a trust- 
worthy person, shows that the royal family in Greece was working all the time 
for the King of Prussia. Queen Sophie visited at one time a mess room where 
Greek refugees from Asia Minor were served their meals at the public expense. 
The Queen, approaching the refugees, told them that now that the Germans were 
in their country they were undoubtedly well treated, when the spokesman of the 
refugees, a schoolmaster, seizing the opportunity, answered the Queen that the 
Greeks in Asia Minor would be better off and happier when the pearl of Ionia 
would be affixed to the Crown of Hellas. Sophie, on hearing this unexpected 
answer, said in response: "That will never, never happen," and immediately 
left the place, much to the amazement of the bystanders. 
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tions above quoted of the Greek Government, irrespective of party. 
That even the King had recognized that the casus foederis would arise 
in case of an attack by Bulgaria against Serbia is evident not only 
from the official dispatches which undoubtedly were sent with his 
approval inasmuch as some of them were written by Mr. Streit, 
the pro-German Foreign Minister, but is attested by the interviews 
that Constantine at that time gave to a well-known British corre- 
spondent who was very friendly with the King. 28 

But while the responsible government was giving assurances to 
Serbia and to the Entente Powers that Greece would, in case of 
attack by Bulgaria against Serbia, carry out her treaty obligations, 
the irresponsible and occult government of Constantine was pledg- 
ing the country to a policy contrary to that pledged by his respon- 
sible ministers. Official correspondence which has now come to 
light proves clearly that this policy of double-dealing and deceit was 
put into execution by Constantine from the very beginning of the 
European War, with the connivance of some of the Greek ministers. 
The guilt of Constantine is not only that he transgressed every 
etiquette of parliamentary government and violated the very spirit 
of the constitution in carrying on a secret correspondence with a 
foreign sovereign, namely, Emperor William II, in which he pledged 
his country to a policy agreeable to his august brother-in-law, but 
that he also deceived the Entente Powers by giving them to under- 
stand that Greece could not possibly depart from her traditional 
policy and act contrary to the interests of the Protecting Powers of 
Greece. 29 

After the overthrow of Constantine in June, 1917, and the advent 
again to power of Mr. Venizelos, the question of the treaty obliga- 
tions of Greece towards Serbia was again discussed at great length. 
During the sittings of the Boule" on August 26, 1917, both the Premier 
and some of the other members of the Cabinet threw great light on 
this question and laid also before the Greek House of Representatives 

28 See Crawfurd Price, Venizelos and the War, p. 53. 

29 See excellent exposition of this double-dealing in Revue de Paris of June 1, 
July 1 and 15, 1917 by Auguste Gauvain, translated into English by Prof. Carroll 
N. Brown and published by the American-Hellenic Society. 
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the texts of the Treaty of Alliance and the Military Convention with 
Serbia, as well as the official correspondence relating to the negotia- 
tion and conclusion of the Greco-Serbian Alliance. Mr. Venizelos in a 
masterly speech delivered in the Boul6 during that sitting said that in 
the beginning of the European War, namely, in September, 1914, he had 
declared to the Entente Powers, on behalf of the Greek Government, 
that, remembering what Greece owed to these Powers, although it 
would not be possible then to assist Serbia on. account of the danger 
from Bulgaria, or to send an army to France, still, if Turkey partici- 
pated in the war on the side of their enemies Greece would be 
ready to participate in the war on the side of the Entente Powers 
provided they guaranteed her against an attack from Bulgaria. 30 

Turning his criticism on Mr. Zaimis, during whose term of office 
Greece had refused to carry out her treaty obligations towards 
Serbia, Mr. Venizelos said, "he knew everything; he had pre- 
sided over the Council which had decided to submit to the Serbian 
demand" regarding the scope of the alliance. "When," he continued, 
"the officials of the Ministry called Mr. Zaimis's attention to the 
texts of the agreements with Serbia, he replied that he did not wish 
to lose his time over such things because of what use would that be 
to him, since he had assumed the power precisely in order not to carry 
out the treaty." 31 

That Constantine had deliberately violated the Greco-Serbian 
alliance nobody doubted, but few persons had the privilege of know- 
ing that he had planned to violate it at the very time of its signature. 
This point, although known for some time, was officially disclosed 
before the representatives of the nation by one of the Cabinet Mem- 
bers of the present Greek Government who was also present when 
the ex-King intimated his intention of treating the treaty as a 
"scrap of paper" if ever the opportunity was offered to him. Mr. 
Repoulis, the Minister of the Interior, speaking in the Boule* on 
August 25, 1917, declared that the meaning of the Treaty of Alli- 

30 Speech in supplement to the newspapers Patris, etc., etc., 1917, pp. 93-94; 
see, also, op. cit., Cinq Arts d'Histoire Grecque, p. 14. 

31 Ibid., supplement to Patris, etc., etc., 1917, p. 144, ibid., Cinq Am 
d'Histoire Grecque, p. 71. 
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ance and of Article 1 of the Military Convention was plainly explained 
not only in the Ministerial Council in which they were considered 
before signature, but in the presence of Constantine; that it was 
repeatedly said and emphasized that Greece was bound to assist 
Serbia against any third Power, and the name of the third Power 
which would be likely to attack Serbia was mentioned. "When 
the sitting of the Council came to an end," he continued, "we were 
dumbfounded to hear the Chief of the State (Constantine) say that 
in such a case he would violate the treaty." 32 

Such being the facts in regard to the Greco-Serbian Treaty, it 
would be idle to enter into a long discussion as to the merits or 
demerits of the arguments used at the time by Constantine or his 
nominees in order to evade the treaty obligations of Greece towards 
her ally Serbia. Suffice it only to say that, had even the facts pre- 
ceding the conclusion of the alliance not been known, and had even 
the contracting parties not fully understood and discussed the meaning 
of the "third Power" inserted in the Military Convention (Article 1), 
still the very texts of these instruments would have been more than 
sufficient to convince any impartial person that the obligations arising 
out of them were not of a limited but of a general character. 
The preamble of the treaty states distinctly that the object of the 
contracting parties is "the firm desire to preserve a permanent peace 
in the Balkan Peninsula," and they considered that "the most effect- 
ive means of attaining that purpose" was "to be linked together 
by a close defensive alliance." 

Nor is there any limitation either as to the number of their 
prospective enemies or as to the geographical situation of such 
enemies, who might, consequently be either in the Balkan Penin- 
sula or outside of it. Thus, Article 1 of the treaty refers to an 
attack against either of the contracting parties without specifying 
either the number of the enemy states or the geographical position 
of the country, namely, whether it is situated in the Near East or 
Europe. 

82 Supplement to Patris, etc., etc., pp., 40-41, 1917. This incident was disclosed 
for the first time by the Temps, December 11, 1916, See also Cinq Am d'Histoire 
Orecque, 1912-1917, by LSon Maccas, pp. 184-185. 
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The Military Convention (Article 1), going a little further, speaks 
of the contingency of war between "one of the allies and a third 
Power," under "the circumstances provided for by the Treaty of 
Alliance," namely, in case one of them should be attacked "without 
any provocation on its part" (Article 1 of the treaty); in the event 
of the failure to come to a separate understanding with Bulgaria 
about the division of their conquests (Article 2) ; in support of their 
determination to have a contiguous boundary line (Article 3), and of 
various other detailed provisions concerning their mutual interests. 

From the general wording of both diplomatic instruments, it is 
evident that the attack by Bulgaria is quite independent from that 
of another Power and that an attack from Bulgaria is sufficient to 
justify either of the allies in asking the assistance of the other. There 
is, however, one limitation in case of an attack by a third Power and 
Bulgaria at the same time, and that is that in such a case the number 
of troops to be furnished is to be fixed by common agreement 
"according to the military situation" and the consideration of "the 
security of the territory" of Greece and Serbia. 33 

As the letter of both the Treaty of Alliance and the Military 
Convention does not support the contention that the obligations 
arising out of them were of a limited and not of a general character, 
it might be pertinent to inquire whether the intention of the con- 
tracting parties can be deduced by way of interpretation or construc- 
tion from the context of the instruments. That will bring us to refer 
to the rules of interpretation or construction of international cove- 
nants. 

Without going into a learned dissertation on the views of classical 
writers or on the rules of the law of nations, let us summarize the 
principles adopted today by contemporary authorities on this point. 

According to the theory in principle, the maxims of the Roman 
law applicable to private covenants is the cornerstone of the whole 
edifice of the interpretation or construction of international compacts. 34 

33 See Article 4 of the Military Convention in Doc. No. 4, Supplement, p. 97; 
also, interpretation of Serbian Government in Greek White Book, Doc. No. 38, 
Supplement, p. 130. 

34 A. Rivier, Prindpes du Droit des gens, Vol. II, p. 122. 
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Therefore, the rules in practice and the principles governing the con- 
struction of private contracts and laws are applicable in the interpre- 
tation of treaties. 86 This view is indorsed by the Cour de Cassation 
of France. 36 

A principle generally indorsed by writers is that treaties, being 
covenants of good faith, should be construed "equitably and not 
technically." 37 

Vattel says that 

As Sovereigns [[or Sovereign States] acknowledge no common 
judge, no superior that can oblige them to adopt an interpretation 
founded on just rules, the faith of Treaties constitutes in this respect 
all the security of the Contracting Powers. That faith is no less 
violated by a refusal to admit an evidently fair interpretation than 
by an open infraction. It is the same injustice, the same want of 
good faith; nor is its turpitude rendered less odious by being choked 
up in the subtilties of fraud. 38 

In the opinion also of Dr. Lieber, "good faith in interpretation 
means that we conscientiously desire to arrive at truth ... it means 
the shunning of subterfuges, quibbles, and political ruffling — it 
means that we take the words fairly as they were meant." 
"Faithful interpretation implies that words be taken in that sense, 
which we honestly believe that their utterer attached to them." 39 

But it goes without saying that one should have recourse to inter- 

36 Pradier-Foder6, Cows de Droit Diplomatique; also Wheaton's Elements of 
International Law, 5th English ed. (1916) p. 399, II, p. 489; also Pradier-FoderS, 
TraitS de Droit public International. 

36 Pradier-Foderg, II, No. 1174, with some qualifications; see, contra, Funck- 
Brentano and Sorel, pp. 123-124. 

37 See Phillimore, Commentaries upon International Law (1871), Vol. II, pp. 89, 
et seq.; Vattel, Le droit des gens, ed. Pradier-Foder6 (1863), Vol. II, S. 269, 
p. 255; F. de Martens, TraitS de Droit International, traduit du Russe par A. Leo 
(1883), Vol. I, p. 556; Merignhac, Traiti de Droit public International, Deuxikme 
Partie, p. 679; Calvo, Le Droit International, Vol. I, p. 670, ed. 1880; Pradier- 
Foder6, TraitS de Droit Int. public, Vol. II, No. 1188, Heffter, Le Droit Int. de 
I'Europe, traduit par J. Bergson, ed. F. H. Geffcken (1883), p. 214; Pinheiro 
Ferreira, in Vattel, ed. Pradier-FoderS, p. 252, note 1; Bluntschli, Le Droit Inter- 
national codijte, traduit du Russe par Lardy, Art. 449. 

38 Ibid., Vattel, translated by J. Chitty (1883), p. 247. 

39 F. Lieber, Legal and Political Hermeneutics (1880), pp. 80-81, Ch. IV, S. IV. 
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pretation only when there is any ambiguity in the wording of the 
instrument and not when the meaning is clear. As Vattel says: 

It is not allowable to interpret what has no need of interpretation. 
When its (of a deed) meaning is evident, and leads to no absurd 
conclusion, there can be no reason for refusing to admit the meaning 
which such deed naturally presents. To go elsewhere in search of 
conjectures, in order to restrict or extend it, is but an attempt to elude 
it. If this dangerous method be once admitted, there will be no 
deed which it will not render useless. However luminous such a 
clause may be, however clear and precise the terms in which the 
deed is couched, all this will be of no avail, if it be allowed to go in 
quest of extraneous arguments, to prove that it is not to be understood 
in the sense which it naturally presents. 40 

And further "the equity of this rule is glaringly obvious, and its 
necessity is not less evident. There will be no security in conventions, 
if they may be rendered nugatory by subsequent Umitations, which 
ought to have been originally specified in the deed, if they were in 
the contemplation of the contracting parties." 41 

From the above summary of the views of the authorities on inter- 
national law, it is evident that the primordial principle governing 
the interpretation or construction of diplomatic instruments is that 
the contracting parties should avoid subtilties and adhere to the 
letter of the instrument whenever the meaning of it is clear and dis- 
tinct, or to the spirit whenever there is any doubt or obscurity in the 
meaning of a word or expression, the dominant feature in both cases 
being uberrime fides. 

Both the letter and spirit of the Greco-Serbian Treaty of Alli- 
ance and the Military Convention indicate that the two states 
undertook to assist each other in case of armed conflict between one 
or both of them and a third Power, and particularly Bulgaria — pro- 
vided there was no provocation on the part of either of the contracting 
parties and they were on the defensive. The incidents and events 
preceding the conclusion of the dual alliance attest that Constantine, 
in refusing to go to the aid of Serbia when the assistance of Greece 
was invoked, deliberately violated both the letter and the spirit of 
the alliance and in doing so he simply indorsed and adopted the 

M Vattel, II, translated by J. Chitty (1883), p. 244. « Ibid., p. 245. 
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Prussian or Teutonic theory of the obligations resulting from treaties. 
The ex-king evidently forgot the sacred words of the Delphic Oracle 
on persons who violate their oaths. 42 

Be that what it may, the sanctity of treaties has been solemnly 
vindicated in Greece after the expulsion from the country of the ex- 
alted person who had attempted to drag Hellas to infamy, by the 
adoption of the following resolution by the representatives of the 
Greek nation on August 25, 1917: 

The Boul6, declaring that international agreements have a sacred 
character and likewise the obligations of the alliance of Greece towards 
Serbia, conveying a brotherly greeting to the heroic Serbian nation, 
and convinced that the entire nation is ready for every sacrifice so 
that by her participation on the side of the Allied States in the world 
war for the liberty of the people she may reestablish the national 
honor, recover the lost territories, and in general safeguard the national 
interests, approves the answer to the royal speech of the majority 
of the committee ad hoc and expresses its full confidence in the 
Government. 43 

At last the participation of Greece in the war on the side of her 
ally Serbia in order to fulfill her treaty obligations and those due to 
her protecting Powers, to whom the Greek nation owes so much 
has, much to the joy and satisfaction of the friends of justice and the 
lovers of Hellas, wiped out the stain of dishonor and ingratitude 
which would have been otherwise impressed upon the Hellenic people. 

Theodoee P. Ion. 

42 Yet hath the Oath God a son who is nameless, footless and handless; mighty 
in strength he approaches to vengeance, and whelms in destruction all who belong 
to the race or the house of the man who is perjured. But oath-keeping men 
leave behind them a flourishing offspring. Herodotus, Book V., Erato. Pythoness 
to Glaucus. Translation of G. Rawlinson, Vol. Ill, p. 168. 

43 Supplement to Patris, etc., etc., 1917, p. 212. 



